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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY | beans are always coarsely ground and added to | sroduce a great suving of the food. ‘Yo 
O. | | _ vod, persons 
a, a ieaveaha: & CO ‘tne hay and straw. ‘The hay and straw (equai ae constant and steady work for their hor 
"~~ 32. 00 if paid in advance. '|parts of each) are given to the larger horses at}|ses, the advantages of the practice are very obvi- 
“7 The first and second volumes can be sup \the rate of 19 lbs., and to the small ones of 14 Ibs.| ous. The carrier, with his horse provender 
olied to new subscribers. || per diem—the other materials make up the daily | wej i : oer , 
“or All subscriptions must commence with the!|" 4 ¥\| weighed, mixed, put Into a bag, and carried with 


gr vmammber im Janunsy ot July, and no-subseri- mete to 40 ibs. to the larger, and 33 lbs. to the|/him, can feed and refresh his horse at all times 


ber will be taken for less than six months. small horses. An ounce of salt is omy mixed |ond places. The same observation applies to the 

Direction or Lerrers.—lt is necessary UP with each ration, except in winter. ‘'he quan-| farmer. By means of provender so prepared his 
hat all letters be addressed tothe publishers, Law| |tity remains unaltered through the year ; though ' horses soon fill themselv 
her Tucker & Co. barley or oats are substituted for beans in warm)\lie down, sleep and rest.” 


ENE wee ese || No grain is given to horses in Switzer! 
\ {| mPwitzerianu 
T H E F A R M E R. | Dr. Sully has for twenty years successfully | without its due proportion of cut hay and straw 


es, and thus have time to 
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SATURDAY, MAY 25. 1833. ‘pursued the practice of feeding 30 lbs. mixed food|/The hay cutting machine is in general use, fo: 
——=— = =< ='\to his horses. From the great labor they have! the cow as well as the horse. 

FEEDING HORSES. ''to undergo, says the doctor, being accustomed to}! If we pass into Germany. we ob th 
The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, vol. 2, P ; oo Sr Sareea Ep anes 


' 4 " . 4 = 1} . 
' ; F ‘ol t] pe ‘travel eight miles an hour, have no sinecure place, | or perhaps greater attention to the food of the horse 
cle or st econo-|| . 6s 
ontains an interesting articie On the Mos! ccono-|| and yet few cattle are in better condition. He ob-||'To all the grain he receives, a certain portion of 


i ses. Wi een ||. ; 
nical manner of feeding horses. It will be s ® \/jects to racks ; because if these are filled, horses|| cyt hay and straw is added, and the practice is 


| 

fr extract lately published [see page 136])\" ; , | 

7 the ne k the cone we Page Al are apt to eat too much, thus overloading their! | not uncommon for the Swiss and German horse 
from Mr. Dick, veterinary surgeon at ° ‘|| stomachs ; so that when, in this full distended) man, when on a journey, to feed his stud wit! 


on ae a aan ptm areas mass)! state, they are taken out of the stable and put to, coarse brown bread. B. 
fore it cah benefit the animal to which it is S'VeUs)\ vork, their wind will be endangered. he rack 
ind that bruising, grinding, or cooking very || also he thinks, occasions great waste of proven-|| Cutting off Indian Corn in the Fall. 
vreatly assists the digestive process. ‘The SAME |) doe It is the are opinion, that a horse cant Many of our readers will recollect articles on 
sonsiderations indicate the propriety of cutting | a full rack of hay will satiate and spoil 30 Ibs. q||the best method of saving corn fodder, which may 
he straw and hay which is fed, and of mixing Mi adie, ete Cig ein te Ge eee. mixed| found at pages 292 and 364 of our second vo! 
with the quale, seste ot: ether 7 sige a || with a due proportion of cut straw and bruised or| ume. As this is a subject of some importance 
ages of this mode consist not only in enablig)| | ine nr lleva dhol talen the Shes tn coum: tha itaiierne. 
‘he animal to perform its labor with more en are, ryan arepcirshres a ee | marks from a private aes se by one oe 
ut in economizing the food, a great portion of} saiiad te cathe bitte, Oink 4h 0 wooden | (Particular fiiends, a practical and experiencec 
which is voided where abundantly fed in the|| ine Lethe On in manger, with a cover at the top farmer. We shall make no apology for present 
ordinary mode, without having imparted its ae NTS ~ ’ 
‘icious properties to the animal. The latter ad-)) 
ge extends to other animals, as the cow, hog, |! 
&e. Atthe milk establishment of Mr. wage 


ar Baltimore, eighty cows are kept upon cut) 





at pleasure. To prevent the horse|\ing it a little out of season. 
throwing out his feed from the manger strips are|| “ Indian corn in the past season was remarka 
nailed across it twelve inches apart. ‘bly backward in ripening; and having a field 
Doctor Sully has four classes of food, as indica-| “iat I was anxious to sow at the proper time, ! 
‘ted below. Of these he thinks that containing the) WS Under the necessity of cutting and removin; 
snd cooked food, with great economy of expense | potatoes is to be preferred. indian corn would) “he corn on the stalks while it was in a very 
On visiting some years ago, the establishment of: be a good substitute for beans and peas, and the green state. Several of my neighbors said that 
‘ol. Jacques, at Charlestown, Mass., I observed) 3.) gion turnep for the potatoes. |;much of the crop would be lost, and indeed I was 
piles of cut hay and straw, mixed with cut roots, | - 


>>. | apprehensive of the consequences; but when we 
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ran and water, prepared for his cattle, and was) - 2 . S|\came to husk it, I was surprised to find it in s« 
old there was found to be a great saving in ers Mesinacocussubstances ben- <2 <2 S 2 dry a state, and so free from moldy damaged 
ing their food in this way. Upon our canals | "sisting of bruised or ground | 2 | #| * | & \jears ; though much of it was so soft that we fed it 
wd rail roads, where great numbers of horses are!) jeans, peas, wheat, Larley | (b | Ib. | Ib. | Ib.| out as soon as we could to our fattening hog: 
employed, a saving of twenty-five per cent. would | or oats. | 6) 5\and beefcattle. Another field of Indian corn, in 
onstitute a large sumin the course of a year. If : ao peed aes pn ‘||the same state, which we topped at the usuai 
| mistake not, the cases I am about to cite, will)|’ mashed in a tub with a wood- | time, has not turned out so well, as there was 
lemonstrate the practicability of doing this, and)! en bruiser, y} 5 more moldy ears. Until that time I had always 
enabling the teams to perform their labor with |! i. Fresh grains (boiled od 6 9 g||been an advocate for topping, and nothing but ne 
more ease than they do now. | : ee ee chef =| 10 “ gq cessity induced me to try the experiment of cutting 
Messrs. Hanbury and Freeman, Spitalfields, ||°" Malt dust or ground oil cake ’ 2||the green stalks at the ground.” 
‘eep eighty-two horses. ‘The animals receive all —— | From another letter it appears that the cori 
their food in the manger, no hay ever being put|| With 2 oz. salt foreach class. | 301 30 | 30 | 30) 


\when cut off was not put into stooks but placed 
n the rack. They are kept in excellent health, | “* As the horse advances in age, his teeth grad-||round the field against the fence ; and we think 
ondition and appearance, upon the following dai-| ually lose their perpendicular position, and be-| it probable that the ears would be less liable to 
y rations: 18lbs. cut hay and straw, the latter be-|!come less fitted for grinding the hard food, which)| mold in that situation than if they were bound vy 
ng One eighth, 14lbs. bruised oats and one Ib |\the nature of his work, and his artificial situation) |in stooks, 
bruised beans, making in all 33lbs. food per diem. || in stables, renders it necessary for him to receive. ‘ 
The beans are Seiteenl in ene on ac-|| His mastication is rendered imperfect, and the} SUMMER re 
ount of their heating quality, and an equal addi-|| grain, when given him unbruised and unground, A strong argument in favor of summer pru 
‘ion made to the oats. The mass is blended ere/lis often swallowed entire. And as the saliva|}"?g, and also of spare pruning, may be drawn 
‘tis fed. Half a pound of salt is given weekly||and gastric juice of the stomach are held to be from the following physilogical data, which we 
‘0 each horse, one moiety Saturday night, and||the solvents of the food, and as more perfect mas-| /quote from Mr. J. Goss, and which every man 0! 
‘he other Sunday morning, and operates as aljtication must allow these to act with more effect science will appreciate as correetly stated. ; 
sentle purge. upon it, a more perfect digestion, we may believe,|| “ It is well knownto vegetable phy siologists o! 
Mr. Higgins, of London, keeps three hundred||is induced by giving the grain in a bruised or the present day, that timber on the trunk of a tree, 
ueavy cart horses. No hay is fed in rack. It is||ground state, and by the cutting down of the hay}|i8 composed of concentric layers, or rather cy g? 
‘ll cut down with straw, into lengths not exceed-|!and straw. ‘Thus, must not only the practice be ders of wood, each cylinder being the produce of 
ng the fourth ofan inch. The oats, barley and!'conducive to the health of the horse, but it must'one year. It is likewise generally agreed, thai 
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the fibro.:s part of these cylinders is an aggregate 
of the fibres (or rootsy as they may without much | 
‘mpropriety be called) which originate from the || 
Jase of each leaf bud, and descend to the ground, | 
vusinuating themselves between the inner bark | 


and the outer sap wood, covering the surface of || 


the latter. It is evident, therefore, and was long | 
1vo observed by Duhamel, that any natural cir- 
cumstances which remarkavly increase or dimi- | 
‘sh the number of leaf-buds in a tree, will occa-| 
‘ion a correspondent modification in the thick- 

ess of the wood produced by them. Pruning in 

he autumn, or early spring, diminishes the number 

f leaf-buds, and will consequently be followed by 

i thinner layer of wood than usual.” 

The above considerations, superadded to those | 
recently stated in the Farmer in favor of summer 
pruning, we trust will induce some to make the 
experiment of innovating upon the old, but we, 
hink bad, practice, of pruning in the autumn or 
spring. The time recommended for summer pru- 
ning, it will be remembered, is between the first 
ind second growth, late in June or early in July. 

B. 





VERNAL FLOWERS. 
{In a letter to the Editors, dated May 13.) 
As the season advances, there is a considerable 
nerease in the number of fine flowers. Among 
these we may reckon for the first part of this month 
the chaleedonian Jris, several kinds of Ponia, 


the fish blossom or Judas tree, the double flower- | 
ing almond, the Chinese purple Magnolia, the | 


silver bell tree, the poet’s Narcissus, the auricula, 
the Dodecatheon, and many varieties of the prim- 
rose or polyanthus. Many others scarcely infe- 
rior must be omitted, with some already mention- 
ed which continue yet in bloom. 

The chalcedonian Jris is more interesting on 
account of its singularity than its beauty. It is 
not so readily increased as many other species of . 
fris; but it appears to be hardy, though mine, 
has not been fully exposed in the open ground. 

Last year my tree Pxonia (P?. mowtan) bloom- 
ed for the first time, and I felt disappointed, its 
beauty not equalling my expectations ; but this! 
season the flowers are truly superb. I cannot ex- | 
nlain the cause of this difference, except that a 
slight deficiency in the vigor of some plants near-| 
y destroys the beauty of the flowers. These! 
are almost white, increasing to a reddish purple | 
near the center. It is not entirely double, for 
which it is the finer, as the yellow anthers dispers- | 
ed among the petals, and the purple stigmas ap- | 
pear to great advantage. It is said that severe | 
vernal frosts will destroy the flower-buds of this | 
plant, if exposed, as it starts remarkably early in| 
the season. It is increased by suckers which ori-| 
zinate near the base of the stem, but which ac-| 
muire vigor very slowly when separated. 

Paonia tenuifolia has flowers of a beautiful | 
ved, but they are not always equally fine, perhaps | 
on account of its strength being divided among | 
many new stalks which spring from horizontal || 
subterranean surculi. This species affords the} 
only example that I have seen among Pini 
this way of increasing. ! 

Cercis canadensis, or the fish blossom, is a 

wwge shrub which is found native as far north as || 
the fortieth degree of latitude. It is perfectly | 
hardy in the Genesee Country. Its blossoms are | 
’ light pink, and so crowded and so numerous as || 


ai 
as of } 
! 


ES 


| 


| ee - : 
has spread into varieties without number. 
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PRESERVING BEES IN WINTER, 
Mr. T'ucktr—lI have seen several articles o), 
the subject of bees in your valuable paper, th; 
Genesee Farmer ; and being a subscriber, I wisl, 
i\to give to the public the fruits of my expericnce 
iL have kept bees for fifteen years. Last spring 
\/a friend of mine told me if | would bury my bees 
less one of the most beautiful in the ground I could keep them through the win 
suckers, and grows well when budded on the,|'e" in that manner; accordingly I buried two 
peach tree. it is however subject to the att wks | hives that had but very little honey. 
of the 4ecria as well as the latter tree; and its} 

food; I therefore thought I would try the exper; 
udations, probably caused by the irritations of some,| ent I took them from the ground the 18th day 
other insect. of April, and found them in good healt. They 

My purple Chinese magnolia (W. ebovata) is a had not made use of the honcy, as there appeare 
small shrub of singular appearance with large | 
flowers of great beauty. It 
Though it stands in the 
open ground, it had some protection in winter ;) 
and it may be doubted if its large flower-buds | 


partly to hide the branches. Several travelers 
who have descended the Ohio river, in speaking 
of the most ornamental trees which they have 
seen on their passage, have given this the pre 
ference. It merits a place in every good collection. 

The double flowering almond (Amydalus pivint- 
la, pl.) is an old residentof the gardens, and doubt- 
It is increasea by}! 


I was con. 
ifident that they would not winter for the want oj 


branches are sometimes disfigured by gummy ex- 


to be as much honey in the spring as when I py 


has bloomed this) t#em in the ground. ‘They must be buried beloy 


- . > fros { Li nic a ar f reve " 
season for the first time. lithe frost, and in such manner as to prevent th 


Ht. D. GIFFORD, 


Bergen, Genesee co., May 17, 1533, 


air from coming to them. 


| would abide uninjured in a less favored state. 


The silver-bell wee (Hulesia tetrapiera) though)| On this subject, we flac 
a native of Carolina is well suited with eur chi-) 
mate. 'l we know not : 

| Presei ving Bees in Winter.—Me. Etheri lore 

of Montrose, 

| qu untity ot bees, buried seven hives in the growl 
tals white, cups edged with red, are delicately fra-'||last tall! y placing them on the g-ound, covering 


grant. It flowers frecly, not being subject to them first with straw, and then buryin 


the following pa 


uh 
wi 


graph in the newspapers—where it originat 
Its blossoms are very numerous and of a 
“Silvery whiteness. ; 
< y : = j Venn., who keeps a constleralh| 
Narcissus pocticus is a very fine species: pe- 


g them ii 
ithe earth tothe depth ofabout teninches. Abou 
the first of this month he took them out, an 
The awricula is an old favorite of the garden-)| fund thein to be in excellent condition. Sor 
oorly provide 


ers. I have slightly protected mine, but have!of the hives when buried were 
is of opinion that they 


blast like some other white kinds. 


never lost one through the severity of our seasons.|; With honey, and Mr. & ; ; 
They do best in a border shaded from the noon-{|Could not have been preserved through the wint 

y = ' ||in the ordinary way 
tide sun ; and rest very securely in winter under)! : : 
acap of moss. They flourish most in a highly)! 
manured soil. This species of rimula isa na-|| 
tive of the Austrian Alps; and under cultivation 
An 
amateur has said that more beauty was concentra- 
ted in the auricula than in any other flower of 
the same size. 

In the eastern parts of the United States, the 
northern limits of Dodecatheon Meadia, varies 
not greatly ftom the latitude of Philadelphia, 
though near the Rocky Mountains it attains a 
higher lacitude, and consequently is entirely hardy 
in the Genesee Country. 
red. 





HIGHWAYS«.No. V. 

In heavy or clayey lands, holes in the road 
ire Very common ; and where no cate is taken t 
jclose them, the same sloughs will continue fo: 
years. The reason of this is very obvious. Th 
slough is a basin which has been completely pud 
‘dled, and holds water without leaking. It me: 
dry up in summer. In this state, from every ho 
lor wheel that passes, it may receive a small sup: 
| ply of dust or loose earth; and which it will con 
tinue to receive as long as it remains dry ; butaf- 
iter the first heavy shower, the whole collection 


It is deservedly admi-} becomes mortar, ready to stick to, and be carrie: 
The corolla of the common kind is a red- 


out by, every thing that comes in contact. 
dish purple, but there is also a white variety. Now it is certain that if we break the basin 
Dodecatheon integrifolium is a smalle spe-|' mortar will not be made in it, and the whole pro 
cies, but very nearly allied, Instead of having the||cess will be at an end. This may be effectually 
“pale blue flowers” of Pursh, like the common||done where there is descent enough, by ploughing 
variety of the other species, they are a reddishlla few deep furrows across the road, and then level 
purple. All these plants are strictly verna/, the!|ing the surface anew by filling in from other part: 
leaves disappearing early in summer. as the case may require. Or where small ston 
can be procured, or large stone to be first broke: 
small, the hole may be nearly filled with these 
materials, or entirely so, with good gravel. Thi 
kind of filling, cannot be made into mortar, and 


| 


| ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTE, 
Addressed to the Publishers. 

| The cat-bird, according to Wilson, arrives in 
the southern parts of Pennsylvania “ about the 
second week in April ;” and it is remarkable that} Consequently cannot be carried out by the wheels 
it should delay its visit to this district for nearly all l'o do such work effectually will prove to be the 
whole month ; yet such appears to be the fact, it | Cheapest wey 
Wilson’s date is right which 1 do not question. | Instead of these methods however, a few large 


' 








p f Last year the cat-bird was first seen here on the|| SOs (as in the case of deep ruts) are more com 


12th, and this season, one day earlier. On the}} only dropped in, and the traveler is allowed te 
10th inst. there was a nigh southerly wind, and on Yet he is entitled by law 
the morning of the 11th, long before sunrise one||  betier Weatment. Our road-menders ought te 
of these birds was chattering with great vivacity] acter taught, and then induced to profit by the 
on atree closetomy window. We have therefore | ' 5 8ction. Vsaroe. 
another instance of migratory birds coming with 
the wind. 


;Cross over as he can. 


(<> Several communications have been rece! 
ved which will appear soon 
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Centle reader, did you ever go a fishing ? 
o, you have been disappointed. You perhaps too 
ye bought a lottery ticket in the course of your 
fo? You blush, and hesitate. Ab, I under 


& 
tand it. You drew a blank—or what is worse, 


i} 


.low prize; and wound up the account, minus || 


discount; that being the legal 


allowed the managzers, honest 


15 per cent, 
“pount of profit 
) ! by the State, for thus charitably establish 


in@ our moral 


and diferary institutions! But 
this fishing! it has a charm—a fascination about 
to one who has the least vaga- 
as the buying of lottery tickets 
sed gambler. I have said “ vag- 


, to have said poetic. Bat 


as irresistible 

lf propensity, 
1s to the profe 

ond.” T ought perhaps 
{ have good authority for the word We all 
yave a spice of poetry about us according to 
Washington Irving; and although every poet 
iy hot be an actual vagabond, still, every vag- 
nd is something of a poet. 

Inever knew a truant boy whoskulked away 
om school in summer time, but was generally 
brook with 

Even the 


! 


| grown idler, who can never set himself pro- 


und loitering along the neighboring | 


fish-pole and a string of roaches. 
Lily at work : useful employment, is usu 
y fond of fishing; 
all to me, these 
e world ! 


1am muchof an Utilitarian ; yet Teannot help 


tany 
and what is most su rp risin 
are the greatest fishermen in 


lieving somewhat in luck! I have seen the 


ing tried a thousand times—have exhausted! 
urs of argument on the snbject—have tric 

iozens of experiments ; but it all amounts to no- 
. Yes: after talking 


=) 


ok ng at the philoso; hy ofthe thing ; and 


f down all the reasons: 
conning 
wl over, and over again, have stood by and 
loitering vagabond, with hardly a pis- 


Cel the 

tory idea in his head, pulling out his fine fat 

bass by the dozen, while your real matter-of-fact 
man by the side 


ind line of the same descr iption, and bait from the 


bUSINESS of him, with a heek 

ime basket, has set hours by his side, and not 

ven had “one glorious nibble!” This thing I 

have seen done so often, and Ihave so fire quently 

olpared notes with others who have experien- 
ithe like, that I be it to be a well estab- 
ied fact. 

There may perhaps be one pretty good reason 
wicr all; but as I could never get one of these 
right fishermen to acknowledge it, it may not be 
ihe true one. It is this: 

They are your true cosmopolites ; and having 
uch a wandering, vagrant propensity, by a won- 








: " aren 
pID YOU EVER GO A FISHING? | England, ‘i cnnghe 0 fine string of these charm- —_ who ought to leith better. 


. ing see trout; the sweetest fish in all tae | Profess to be gentlemen, often give their son: 
| world! Or, when of a summer afternoon, we | 


| took a boat, and rowing out on to the still surface | 


of a glassy pond, where the water rested on aclear | 
sandy bottom, we fished for yellow perch. I well 
recollect the fine fun we had in one of those excur- | 
sions, When we had caught a rascally bull-pout. 
We threw him into the boat, and after lying hours 
in the bottom, and his back all dried in the sun, | 
we threw him “as a worthless thing away,” 
gain into the water, and to our infinite surprise 


a 


ithe fellow shot off like an eel, and seemed to 


| move none the 


‘in little 


Fish are great travel- | 
| 


‘erful assimilation of character, when they hap- | 


en in the neighborhood of a hook of the true 
id, with an irresistible impulse that urges “like 
to like,” they simply take the hook, and fall a 
‘ey to the angler. 


In sober truth, I have been something of a fish- 


erman myself; but my duck that way was never 
‘rilliant. Dye fished with many a better, and 
ceasionally with a worse angler than myself. 
But for some years, as the more serious business 


| there more provokingthan to have your birds killed 


e worse for his adventure. I have 
clear meadow brook, where the water lingered 
basins between widened shores, re- | 
flecting the cool shadow of some lofty elm or! 
sycamore that hung over it; or rippling away! 
over a shallow bottom of smoota pebbles, glitter- | 
ed like a thousand diamonds ia the sun. 
there I fished for pigkerel, and chubs; and how 
often bave Ll felt vexed with myself that I could: 
not make the lazy suckers bite, as they lay do- 
sucking in slime from the bottom. In| 
ve 1 sat 
on a huge rock by the side of a deep inill-pond 


Zing and 


inany of the bright starry nights too, h: 


with a long pole, and a stving with worms on the 
eud of it,* bobbing for eels. I have even gone 
out with the fishermen in the night with torch 
and spear, to take the saimion; and have joined 


inthat most exciting wholesale way of doing bu- 
Sincss, taking cart loads of the beautiful silver 
shad witha seine. Not Billy Kirby, or even 
quire Jones himself, feit higher exultation at 
their miraculous hauls of Ots« go Bass, than | 
have done at helping draw tse loaded net, and 
longing to grapple withthe big sturgeon, or the 
nimie selmon as they drove furiously against 
its meshes. 

Dut of all the fishing, perhaps the two last can 
only be called of ayy account; or apologize, other 
ihan as a mere amusement, for the time it con 
Yet in this country, only on the lakes 
can large fishing be followed to much advantage ; 


even then, those who follow it steadily don’t get 


sumcs. 


rich by the profession; and after all, the farmer | 
can probably catch his fish much cheaper in his! 
corn field than to go abroad after them in their! 
native clement; particularly if he has industrious | 
business habits. But let every lazy one, if he is| 
determined not to work, follow fishing without 
stintor measure. Better that than nothing. 

But of a far different character from this said 
light fishing, is the miserable, cruel, and cowardly 
practice of shooting small birds; which is practice 
toa great extent in and around all the large towns 
and villages in our country. | have often thought, 
so much have my feelings been annoyed by the! 
wanton destruction of these sweet little songsters, 
that we ought to have game laws, without respect 
of persons ; and those ‘rigidly enforced. Whatis ' 


fram your own trees and grounds by some vagrant, 
worthless idler, who has nothing else to do but || 
|poach around the streets and fields with a gun on’ 


of life has pressed upon me, | have left it off al-) ),;, back, destroying that life and property for mere | 


‘ogether. Sull, Loften look back with much plea- | 


sure upon the sunny days of boyhood, when, with F it is allowed, tolerated, and even practiced by! 


‘ny young companions, I strolled along the rocky | 
ed of some mountain brook, that fell in beautiful 


iscades through one ofthe deep hollows of New | been a fool at the other end. 


sport, W hich is incalculable to its possessor? Yet 





* According to Dr. Franklin, there must — 


‘neighbor’s property. 


| propriety is wanting 
| wandered many a day along the low lands of a| 


It was) 


‘such vandalism. 
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Those who 






guns for the very purpose of marauding theii 
neighbor’s grounds to shoot their birds, who would 
scorn to tolerate them in petty thefts of thei 
But where is the difference 
One is his property by courtesy of the bird itself, 
who remains with him as tenant at will; 

the other is his chattel absolute, but his equitel), 


interest, as against all other claimants, in both & 


the same, and ought to be equally respected. Tlic 
ordinary feelings of humanity should teach a bet 
ter and more merciful lesson where a due sense of 
; and now when the real uti! 
ity of almost all the small birds in destroying 
vermin is so well understood, scarce any excuse 
will serve to acquit the murderer of one beautifu 
singing bird of his heinous folly. 
During the fine days of March, April and May 

in New England, the Robin, the Thrush, the 
Mocking-bird, the Blue-bird and Sparrow, at 


morning and evening, for hours together woul: 


serenade the house and fields with their sweet 
rnusic. The orchards, copses, and gardens were 
filled with their nests. They were 
every day through the summer, picking up th 
worms and insects from the ground to carry 
their young; and none but naughty, outland: 
boys dared disturb their labors, or their nests.— 
Efow pleasant to look back upon those days o! 
when the song of birds anc 


> often si 


innocence and peace ; 


| the bright hopes of boyhood gilded every comine 


day with gladness! But now I hardly hear th 
song of a bird from one year to another. Ever 
fine Sunday through the year, I sce more or les: 
heartless idlers pass through the streets heeding 


out of town, with each a gun on his back, to kii! 
even what few there are of those who come tu 


cheer us with their songs. “Tis a shameful a: 


a cruel practice; and every good person through 


out the country ought to assist in putting down 
Ubmvs, 





Seirv-Epucation.—Solomon Southwick, who 


-has been for some time past engaged in deliver 


ing a course of Lectures on Self-Education in th: 


| eastern part of the state, says, in a letter recently 


written to the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, of Salem, that 
he knows by his own experience, that one hun- 
dred octavo volumes can be read studiously in 
four ycars, by an allotment of only two hours 
daily to the task, and persevering steadily in it. 

It appears from a letter in Mr. Jefferson's 
works, lately published, that the first President 


' Adams, after his retirement from office, read ro: 


¢Y-THREE volumes in one year, and that TWELV: 
of them were quarto volumes. It is true, M 


' Adams was master of nearly his whole time 


But who is there that cannot devote two how 


' out of every twenty-four, to the improvement ot 


his mind? What then, says Mr. Southwick, is 
to prevent any young man from educating hin 


‘self but want of health or want of inclination ” 





DYSENTERY. 

A writer in the Daily Advertiser says:—" | 
|ig not so generally known or recollected as | 
should be, that boiled milk, thickened with a Ii! 
tle wheat flour, is an almost certain cure, in 9! 
common cases, for the dysentery. It may be ta 
ken with safety in any state of the disease, any 

repeated until a cure is effected.” 
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CHESTNUT TIMBER. 

My obliging correspondent D. Longstreth, part- 
'y in consequence of some suggestions of mine, 
‘ately made a visit to the estimable author of The 
Pennsylvania Farmer,* athis residence in Mont- 
zomery county, (Pa.) I wanted to ascertain some 
particulars relating to the growth and durability | 
yf chestnut timber, which I now present in an ex- 
‘ract from his letter, dated in the second month || 
‘ast. 


| 
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LAND DITCHING. 

Messrs. Epirors—Having read an article in | 
your paper of the 27th April last on the subject of 
draining, permit me to suggest what I am con- 
vinced to be an improvement on that operation, as/ 
far as regards such spots of ground as are sur-| 
rounded by higher grounds. | 
It is what the English farmers call land ditch-| 
ing. This workis performed in neatly the same 
manner as the writer of said article indicates; 


May 25, 1833 


| and making a box of clapboards of such a size f 


just to admit the sieve—then nailed small cleat: 
on the inside of the bottom of the box so as to hol): 
the sieve in. By this means the sieve can be to. 
ken out at pleasure and the box saved for ano 


ther year. L. COUCH. 
Hume, May, 1833. 


ee 


PERMANENT PASTURES. 
There is one objection against lands newly Jai 
down to grass which both Sir John Sinclair ang 





“J lately made a visit to Job Roberts, Esquire, || with this difference only, that the ditch to be cut}! Jonny Lorain seem willing to admit, namely : such 


1 
ind was much pleased with a fence he has con- | 


may be as narrow, and on both sides as steep, as 


| grounds being softer than old pastures, are not so 


structed of stone posts and four good chestnut | the convenience of the operator with the spade | eligible for heavy cattle. 
rails to each pannel. It was all white-washed. | will admit, and when he can dig no deeper, a kind | The late Judge Perens, although he admit: 
he railsare of the third cutting of chestnut which || of hoe called the scoop, is to be had recourse to; | that “ changing crops, or what is called convert; 


his father cut for the first time in the year 1777. | 


This wood-lot contains three or four acres, and | 


at that time it was covered with the usual mixture 


the blade of which, instead of being flat, has its 
‘sides turned up so that it is three or four inches) 
wide and eight or nine inches at least in length, 


of timber, but rather the larger part was chestnut.%) with which, standing astride the ditch, the loose 


They obtained about 750 rails, which were made | earth is scraped up and thrown out, and by doing | 


ble husbandry in which grass is only part of th: 
rotation, would be found most suitable to the cir 
cumstances of [that] country,” yet he appears 
have been partial to old pastures. In his Notic: 
for a young Farmer, he remarks: “ It will by 


into a common fence on one side of this lot; and || which the ditch may also be rendered deeper if} gigicult to keep an old weedy farm long in grass 
} rr J : aa : vies Leia sila ‘5 . 6 MU SETASS ; 
the suckers from the stumps were carefully pro-) necessary. When the draén, which requires on- || and the plough must therefore be oftener used tha» 


tected from the cattle. The chestnut proved of, 
quicker growth than the other trees, partly over-| 


shadowing them ; and there being several suckers || which, when made somewhat compact by ram- | ;, 
0 a stump, atthe age of twenty-two years the) ming it down, must be about half a foot thick; ||), 


econd cutting yielded more than 3000 rails. 
“ He commenced the third cutting of the chest- 
aut suckers in 1823, and estimates them to yield 





ily three or four inches widih at the bottom is thus, 
‘made, hemlock brush is to be thrown into it, 


then the earth which was dug out is thrown upon | 
it and the ditch entirely filled up; taking care on| 
‘the lowest parts of the ground, where the drain of, 


about 8000 rails. A part yet remains uncut, but! course is shallow, to give it a sufficient coat of 


it is evidently on the decline, and he is of opinion | 
that twenty-five years is as long a time as they | 


, Pa | 
come of them having made seven rail-culsof eleven cessity of occasionally clearing out the open| 
1) 


feet each. From one quarter of an acre of the 
best part of the lot, he cut nearly 1000 rails.” 


To show the durability of good chestnut timber, || directions ; the land will at all seasons be properly | phen yaw 
{j hemsetves, 


lhe remarks, “the rails made from the first cutting, | 


ae ie oo ’ ‘ s | 
fifty-five years ago, are still in good condition.” || coniposed, a vein is gradually formed for the wa- || 


In regard to the best time for cutting timber |) 
with a view to the sprouting of the stumps, he! 
says, “ Many proprietors of chestnut lots on the |! 
great valley hills, are careful to cut their rails in| 
the spring when the sap is beginning to flow! 


ireely,—as they have ascertained that the stumps || Perhaps I ought to add, that at the end of the 
will sprout more vigorously than if they were cut) 


n mid-winter. We have cut chestnuts in the lat- | 
er part of summer that have sprouted freely.” 
Nothing is said of the best time for cutting tim- 


yer with a view to its dwrability. It is an old, } 
ind T am inclined tothink a well-founded, opinion | 
‘hat it ought to be eut previous to the rising of) 


he sap in spring; but others have preferred the | 
lose of summer just before the fall of the leaf; 
and we are much in want of accurate experiments 
on this subject. I should be gratified to know at) 
what season those rails were cut that have lasted 
ifty-five years. 

I will select another paragraph from his letter : 

In the year 1797 he had bored logs of the tulip 
poplar [or white-wood] laid down to convey wa- 
ter from aspring to his milk-house. Some of these 


| earth for the plough to go through without draw- | swrface-bownd, by a proper instrument. 
ing out the brush. \} 


wught tostand. The trees are very tallandstraight, | By this practice less digging is required, the ne- 


drain is obviated, no surface of ground is lost, and, 
the plough can go over these land-ditches in all| 


‘dry, and after some years when the brush is de- 


ter to pass to the lower grounds in the same man- | 


| 
ner as it does to the source of a well. I havenev-' 


er heard that any hollow spot of ground once’ 
land-ditched, has ever needed any other operation 


for keeping it dry. | 


land-ditch, whether it issues into an open ditch, 
brook, or other outict, some sods of grass or flat 


| stones must be piled up to prevent the earth from | . ? 
P het | took their place ; and only required a repetitio: 


caving in, and choking up this very useful drain. | 
Yours, very truly, A Hounanper. | 


PEAS. | 
| As all kinds of seeds and grain have a tenden- 





| ey to degenerate when sown or planted a number 


\of years on the same farm, unless particular pains | 
‘are taken to keep the seed pure and clean. It is! 
ithe duty of every farmer to take the utmost pains| 
‘to clean his seeds of every description, so as to’ 
‘counteract such tendency to degenerate. There 
is no seed that Iam acquainted with, that will de-' 
generate more rapidly than Peas. The process, 
that I have pursued for two years with my seed! 





are now beginning to leak ; but in the mean time 
an entire young growth of the same kind of timber | 
has sprung up, which is large enough to replace | 
the old logs.” D. T. 
Greatfield, Cayuga co., 5 mo. 13, 1833. 
* Published in 1804. 


| 
| 
| 





“2 | 

Early Cucumbers.—Cut from the garden of 

‘ohn T. Norton, Esq., of Albany, on the 6th inst., 
ne brace of full geown cucumbers. 


peas, is simply sifting them in a sieve that will, 
let through the small peas and the small seeds of 
every description, and leave the largest and best 
of the peas to sow. By this means my peas have 
improved at least twenty-five per cent in quality. 
{ think it answers all the purpose of scalding to. 
clean them of the bugs. By sifting them the bug’ 
or nit is shaken out of the peas and left with the 
rubbish, whichis given to the hogs. 1 made my! 





|a clean farm requires. Yet with composts as tor 


dressings, and destruction of weeds, wonders ma: 
performed in a grazing system. If you should 
so fortunate as to conquer weeds and pests 
{and obtain a clean cover of the Poa viridis o: 
green grass, it is not to be told how long you 
| fields, with top dressings will continue withow 
being disturbed by the plough, if scarified, whe: 


' 


| “ The experiment of cleaning by tillage, an 
| meliorating by manure, worn lands, and enab; 


them to throw up grasses spontaneously, has d 
'cidedly succeeded, so as to ensure valuable crops 
\of the appropriate kinds which finally establis) 
after contending with intruders for ; 
| time.” 

From Dr. Mease’s Eulogium on Wits 
West, it appears that that eminent grazier wa 
decidedly in favor of old pastures. ‘A perm 
nent pasture was the object he aimed at, for hv 
| held it a principle that every country was blesse: 
_by a native permanent pasture-grass. 
| “ He had the satisfaction to see the complet 
success ofthe practice. For as the artificial grass 
es declined, the permancnt native green* gra: 


of the practice which caused its appearance, to in 
| sure its continuance; and for many years, he ex 
hibited the only instance in the county, of an ¢” 
| tire sward of green grass upon an upland farm 
and of fields which had not been disturbed by th 
| plough for upwards of thirty years.” 

In the latter case, it is evident that West's at 
tention was entirely turned to grazing ; but i: 
‘this fine wheat-growing district, very few, } 
}any, of our farmers confine their attention t 
Stock, generally deeming tbe convertible husband 
~”y the most profitable. Yet there are circumstan 
ces with us, in favor of retaining an old pastur' 
field, which do not prevail in some other districts 
ho manure to prevent its deterioration, is requir 
_ed—so fertile are our lands; and simply to col 
vert it into meadow without pastwring for a year 
or two, will cure it of being surface bound. 

A FarMer. 


° 9 ge *. of 
* Poa viridis of Muhlenberg—Poa pratensis © 
Linnwus—the spear grass of the Genesee Countt) 





On the 13th instant, strawberries were sold 





sieve by taking the fine sieve of the fanning mill 


Philadelphia. 
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PLASTER PARIS. | eround had become dry, that it had no influence. 
| notice in No. 18, of the Farmer a commu- pew if my opponent will take the trouble to ex- 
sication over the signature of Plough Jogger, in | }amine my first communication, he will see that I 
siswer to my remarks on the subject of Plaster | had particularly noted both of these points. 
Paris, and I doubt not but the intelligentreaders || Pjongzh Jogger says, “to make up the deficien- 
y¢ tae Farmer will commend hin much more for |) cy of his corn crop, that he had a small crop of 
e shrewdness of his remarks than for his PY0-| sorrel and stinted moss.” And from whence did 
sound reasoning. However, Plough Jogger 


is { this sorrel and moss spring ? I hope that he would 
ortainly ingenious enough in his mode of attack. 


‘not wish to be understood as inferring that they 
He appears to be unwilling that plaster should | ..,ane either from the corn or plaster. But still 
sand or fall on its own merits, or demerits, and hy some unaccountable and unexplained means 
-yevefore associates with it ardent spirits, drunk- | |). other plaster was the cause of them! I hope 
uds, whiskey, ratsbane, &c. Now I protest a-|!iy pis next communication he will inform us 
vainst plaster being associated with such com- | \ nether he'afterwards sowed this field with wheat, 
ules, especially as it appears to be the design of | 444 whether his wheat produced chess, for per- 
uy opponent to make plaster responsible for the | haps after all the arguments pro. and con. that 
vils of its associates. | plaster may be the sole cause of growing so much 
But Plough Jogger does not stop here, but to aaae 
p the elimax of his reasoning, says, “that plas- | But to be serious, let us follow his arguments a 
: has precisely the effects of ardent spirits, and | title futher. He next takes up the subject of my 
does appear that the person who advocates the || recommending manure to be applied to the land 
se of the one, to be consistent should also advo- || once jn six or eight years, and here again we are 
te the use of the other.” This truly is strong | met by his short pithy arguments. But I can as- 
uiguage ; Strange logic indeed, that every person | cure my opponent that his similitude of ratsbane 
ho makes use of plaster on his land should also} 44.4 emetic, will apply with much greater force 
iwocate the use of ardent spirits. Plaster with || when he shall have established the fact that plas- 
\ of its evils, real and imaginary, that ue most || ter injures the land ; until then, however, it can 
veterate opposers have ever ascribed to it, is but ||) ave no possible bearing on the subject. 


drop in the bucket, in comparison to the evils 1 Plough Jogger asserts that plaster injures the 
sulting from the use of ardent spirits. And [) 


| land—and again, that larger crops can be procu- 
peal to the good sense of our readers to Say, | req for a succession of years without plaster than 
wuether it is reasonable or just to compare plaster |) with it. I call for proof—I think the reverse of 
ith this great destroyer of mankind, which has ‘this has been proved in my first communication. 
en emphatically styled the world’s greatest curse. l Plough Jogger again intimates that the greater 
it is not necessary to remark further upon this | part of those that make use of plaster are not 
weeping denunciation as the assertion appears |) « practical farmers,” and thus have unwittingly 
te too absurd to receive favor from the more'\i,een Jed into error. This also is without proof 
ughtened part of the community. \and I hazard nothing in saying that a vast major- 
Plough Jogger proceeds and states facts—his ity of those that use plaster on their lands are not 
s\perience—and as such 1 am willing to receive ‘only practical farmers but also good furmers. 
 withall the vivid coloring that his ingenuity has || Plough Jogger winds up his remarks by a 
ven to it, The account of his experiment field ‘personal allusion to myself. This is to be regre’ 
s truly a doleful one—says, his “ clover grew |teq It is ever painful to be under the necessity 
im four to five feet high, long, doubled and |), refer to one’s self in a case of this nature. But 
visted every which way.” And what does this || 5 this point I have but a few words to offer; and 
ove? Only that P. J. like many other “practi-}\ | certainty have little inclination to enter into a 
| farmers” made an injudicious use of plaster, | giscussion of the terms “ practical farmer” and 
aply by sowing too much on the land at a \« yyyseryman.” That I am engaged aconsidera- 
uc. Had he applied a less quantity perhaps | j,), portion of my time in the latter business is 
‘grass would not have been too large. But “the | quite certain. However, I have been led to be- 
urd year he again applied plaster but it had no | jjeye that the man who is practically enzaged in 
sible effect.” And why did it not ? What time agriculture, who carries on the farm of 75 or 80 
‘he apply it? He gives us no information on || acres of improvement on his own account, who 
uls point, but I venture to say late in the season, || syperintends the whole business in person, who 
verhaps in time of drouth, || is daily engaged in the labors of the field, is to be 
Sut to proceed. P. J. “ploughs up his field and | considered a practical farmer; and 1 have yet to 
» Ants with corn ; his corn grew three or four feet |! Jearn,ythat my being engaged a part of the time in 
ugh, but did not yield ten bushels to the acre.” || the business of the nursery deprives me of that 
And here again another inquiry naturally pre- || prerogative. 
nls itself, Did P. J. apply any manure to the || And now in conclusion, I havelonly to remark, 
and previous to his planting corn ? The natural, that “I lay it down as a fact,’ established by the 


*nclusion is that he did not, for doubtless he | practical experience of thousands of practical far- 


would have mentioned it if he had. | mers in our own country, that plaster is not inju- 

"hen Plough Jogger’s failure on this field can || yjous to the land, and that much larger crops may 

‘ satisfactorily accounted for. In the first place, || he grown by its application “ for a succession of 
ne applied too large a quantity of Plaster; this |, years,” than can be without it. 

had the effect to lodge his grass. In the second'| | hope Plough Jogger will again take up the 

( see, ether the large quantity sown at first, had subject, divest himself of prejudice—state plain 

: vausted the natural food for vegetation, sv much || facts—soften a little the point of his pen—make 

“iat the second dressing had no effect, or what is |\less personal allusions—and endeavor if posible 

. ~ more probable, that the second dressing was | to convince the thousands and tens of thousands 

MPlied so late in the season, and when the!’ of “practice farmers,” that have grown rich by 
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the use of “this stimulating plaster of paris,” that 
they could have been much richer without its 
“ baneful influence.” BENJ. HODGE, Jr. 
Buffalo Nursery, May 10, 1833. 


ON GARDENING-=sNo. VILE 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

Great attention is necessary, at this time, to keep 
the rising crops free from weeds—many, in fact 
most, weeds are of more rapid growths than such 
vegetable productions as are raised for useful pur- 
poses,—consequently if they are not eradicated in 
proper time they will completely smother the crop 
of vegetables and render all our exertions of none 











effect. When seeds have come up too thick it 
is also necessary to thin them to their proper dis- 
tances, and when there are any blanks or vacant 
spaces, those which are drawn from where they 
were too thick should be transplanted in such 
openings: many sorts will answer very well in 
this way, suchas Onions, Peas, (ifremoved with 
care) Beans, &c. &c. By attending to this a gen 
eral regular crop will be the result. 
CROPS ADAPTED FOR PLANTING AT THIS SEASON. 
Beans.—This is a very good time for planting 
the various sorts of beans.--The Beans which 
are in general cultivation may be considered as 
dividing themselves into two classes ; those which 
are termed runners, and such as grow only to the 
height of 12to 18 inches, and support themselves 
iby their own strength, whereas the former re- 
quire artificial aids to support them while develop- 
ing their organs and maturing their seeds 
Runners—Estimate of Sorts.—This tribe in 
cludes several varieties. Those most generally 
cultivated are the Lima Bean, the Case Knife, 
the Pole Cranberry, and the Scarlet Runner, &c. 
These sorts are subdivided by another charac- 
teristic; those whose pods are used, in like man 
ner with the dwarfs, and such whose produce is 
shelled like the Pea, and the seeds only used for 
culinary purposes. 
The Lima Bean, surpasses all other beans in 
point of excellence, both as respects quality and 
productiveness, and may, according to Wilson, be 
“ be considered without a rival in the vegetable 
world.” The Case Knife and the Pole Cranbe 
ry are in more genaral cultivation, but are deci 
dedly inferior to the Lima Bean. 
Cultivation —The whole tribe require good 
rich soil, and planted in slightly raised hills about 
15 or 18 inches in diameter, and at a distance of 
34 feet apart in the row, from center to center of 
each hill, and the same distance between each 
row, arranging the hills so that they will inter- 
sect each other. Five or six beans should be 
planted at equal distances around the center of the 
hill, and cover the beans from half an inch to thre: 
quarters of an inch with fine soil. After th 
beans have grown an inch or two, select three ot 
the best, and draw the others, A pole of six or 
eight feet long should be placed in the very cen- 
ter of each hill, and fixed in the ground at least 
15 inches deep, for the plants to run on. 
Dwarf String Bush or Snap Beans, are very 
productive—-a delicious vegetable, easy in their cul 
tivation, and peculiarly adapted for this country 
Estimate of sorts —Theve is a great variety of 
dwarf beans, but in the cultivation of every vege 
table l[deema few good sorts far superior in eve- 
ry point of view than a multiplicity of varieties, 
some of which must of course be of very inferior 











quality. For an carly crop, { would recommend 
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the Red Speckied or China ssi, which find very 
abundant here, for a general crop. The Liver, 
Dun colored, or Quaker, a very excellent Bean, 
and prolific bearer. , 
Cultivation.~—T hese beansrequire a rich light 
soil, thoroughly broken. Plant in drills an inch] 
and a half deep and from two feet to two and al 
half feet apart, planting the beans 2} inches dis-| 
tant from each other Cover them| 





in the drill. 





with very light soil. Plant a regular succession) 
in the months of May, June, July, and the lasi) 
crop about the first of August. 

Cucumpers—This vegetable, iversally'| H 
cultivated, should be planted in the same manner; 
as directed for the Lima Bean. The same dis-|) 
tance apart and the same number of seeds plant || 
ed in each hill, thinning them likewise to three of|| 
the strongest plants when they have put forth} 
their second rough leaf. Cucumbers, when com-| 
ing through the ground, are very apt, in this cou n-|| 
try, to suffer from the depredations of an insect, | 
which completely destroys the cotyledons or seed|| 
leaves, and consequently ruins the crop. I have 
this morning (May 20th,) seen a plan adopted by 
a friend of mine in the vicinity of Rochester,|| 
which has enabled him to set these destroyers atl 
defiance, merely by placing a covering of raw) 
cotton over the hills sufficiently thick to prevent), 
the ingress of any insect. Such hills as were!| 
left exposed, the plants were completely destroy-| 
ed, while those which were covered with the cot- 
ton, escaped free from the smallest injury. ! 


so un 


Oxra.—Whaere soups are used, this is a ver} 
desirable ingredient. The green pods | veing 
ticularly excellent for that article. Sow the s 
in drills four feet apart, and about an inch in depth; | 
the plants should stand about nin: 


; par} | 


ecds}} 
e inches apart 

[I have frequently found the ripe seeds of this plant) 
used in the Southern States as a substitute for)! 
coffee. I cannot say that I could recommend it) 
for that purpose. 

Peppers, avery desirable vegetable, should be 
srown in every garden, as they yield one of th: 
best pickles, grow in great perfection, aud are of | 
easy culture 

Sow in drills on a warm sheltered border, about 
two feet apart, and thin to nearly the same dis-|| 
tance in the row. 1 

Tomatoes, or Love Apple, yi: 


} 
| 
| 
i 


ield a good pic- \ 


}| imagine. 


co until they become well enveloped in smoke. 


|| be cleansed by means of a moist sponge. 


2a 


peeten is never allowed to descend below from|) 
35° to 40° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, Shoul N) 
any accident occur and the temperature decrease|| Messrs. L. Tucker & Co. 
below 32° the plants will certainly suffer. The! 1 apprehended that your corres spondent Plon 
only remedy is, as early as possible water the; Jogger, is somewhat mistaken in My 
whole plant over with cold water, and put it plaster of Paris is a stimalant. On the clos 
in a shady place in the room for the ensuing day. | ysis our chimists have not been able to disc 
Injudicious Watering.—More plants are in ju-! 


Ile tru: lwed along unknowing whot he so ight, 
Aud whistled as he weni for want of thous hit. 


Dy Yden 


any such qui ality in it—it seems to bea ve ry 
red in rooms by this means, than many persons 
Too much water is generally 
ito plants, particularly in winter 
‘If a plant looks sickly, 
sequence, certain death. This is like an unskil-| 
ful physician who gluts the 


eral opinion thatit operates by attracting Moist» 


hand carbonic acid from the 


applied 


and sprins 


atmosphere, 
animal and vegetable matior When decompo 


, 


_* 


water is applied, the con- | thrown into the atmosphere; it may then be ; 
Plaste 


, by attracting this nataral food of p 
into te 


we wet 4 stomach of; neighborhood 
his patient by ingredients which only hasten that 
| result which it is his desire to preveni—A safe 
criterion for watering a plant ina pot, will be, a iS 
ways to allow the soilin the pot tohave the appear-! 
ance of dryness; but, guard against itsbecomings 
dry as to cause the plant to flag or become wilted. | 
iin summer this course is of less importance ; it is 
for the winter and spring for which the above re- 
marks are more particularly intended. 

Filthiness collected 
arise from two causes, insects or dust. 
n 


of the capillary vi 


may ope rate to promot 


th. certain that th: 
ains much moisture—of this 

convinced by 
set it 
‘weather, and the t 


* Vegetation, 


Without s 


‘Lulating the ea ft is very 
mosphi re cont 
imay be 


y'| water, 


taking a tumbler of ; 
on a table, even the 
be COVE! 
The caloric which held the 
passes into the water 


In dij 
1.) oe 

lnbier will soon 

with a dew. 


in solution, 


in the tum}! 
nd raises the temperature, till it is equal to tha 
on the leaves —=This may, 
The for- 
rer can he easily subdued by pli cing the plants 
‘under any close vessel, and burning some 


> atmosphere, but the water held in solu‘io: 
12 caloric cannot pass through the pores o! 
the glass, and is deposited on the outside. Noy 


it seems Ve ry pos sible th 
food, and when disso! 
and attracted by the Plaster into then 

ple ants, 
I have 


which were 


tovac - | 
tain much veg 


cal ric 


' ' 
borlood of 


it this water may 
‘ table 
This willcompletely dest 


Sor) 


troy every insect to which), 


plants are liable in close rooms. If dust has col-| 
sum-)5 


mer, it may be well watered by a watering-pot| 
jhaving avoze; but, if in winter, they had better! 


may greatly promote | 
> known 14 acres in one 
kept two horses 
the fore part of the ground wi 
| not support them more than two months. A 
July every year pasture had to be hired for ! 

This land was 


‘| Lee ted on the leaves in any quantity, if rowth, 


6!) 
aie 
and three coy 


season, but the 


Potting wm 
impossible to give 
‘point :—the 
ial data. 
Plants whose roots are of a fine thready, fibrous 
‘texture With branches, fragile or slender, such as| 
itheheath, &c., should be pianted ina peaty soil, OF 
| decomposed vegetable matter, (the leaves of trees, 


unsuilable almost 


soil.—lt 
definite instructions 


fol! lowing may be taken as a 


1S 


on this afterwards divided into four ! 
of these lots maintain d 10 head 
tle and the other 3 lots cut about 16 tons of ! 


and this was continued for 12 years at least, | 


cener-: and one f 


the ground was plastered every two years \ 
a bushel and a half of Plaster to the acre. | 
therefore, led to believe that Plaster of Par's 
not so temporary as our Plough Jogger seem 


Yours, AGricol 
Potter, 10 


| 
i 
' 
' 
i 
i 


|not resinous, perfectly decomposed, ) and mixed | 


with one third sand. i! think. 


For Gcraniwms—a sandy loam and some ve- 


cetable 


of May, 1833 


mold. | 
For Bulbs—Light sandy loam. 
For Myrtle, and hard woody plants, rich loam, '| 
lightened with vegetable mold and a little sand. } viding fibres of the stems. 





Axioms in Veretable Physiology: 


The root is formed by the descending and 


kle, and when the fruit is ripe, can be converted 
into several uses, which has been previously ex-}| 
plained in the Genesee Farmer. 
be sown in like manner with the peppers, but 


should be thinned so that the plants shall stand|| 


at a distance of four fect apart. 
TREATMENT OF CHOICE PLANTS IN ROOMS. 
The greatest difficulties in preserving plants in 

rooms, are, when they are placed in a dark o1 

close apartment, where they do not receiv 


health and vigor,—preserving them from the se- 


verity of our frosts in winter,—watering them! 


when not requisite,—filthiness collected on the 
jeaves,—or in being planted in unsuitable soil. 


The first point, want of proper light and air.|| 


is one of the most essential to be considered.— 
Plants should invariably be placed as near the 
light as they can conveniently stand, admitting 
as much air as possible, when the weather is fa- 
vorable. During the severity of winter, they 


The seed should 


e a suf-|| 
ficiency of light and air,—so essential to their|| 


! For succulent plants, as Cactus, &c., an equal i 
|}portion of sandy loam and lime rubbish, divest- 
led of its grosser parts. 


The functions of the root are to fix plan! 


the € earth, and toabsorb nutriment from it. 


i 
Many individuals con- 


isider a great variety of soils, or composts abso- 
\\lutely necessary where a large collection of plants| 
This is not by any means the 
Twenty years ago this would have been 
‘considered a hazardous assertion, but the devel-|| 
jopment of the natural arrangement of plants has 
dispelled those delusions and convinced us by the 
most positive proof, (the laws of nature,) that the 
jsoil and treatment congenial to one individual 
plant will, in general, be equally applicable to eve- 
ry plant of that family. Yours, very respectfully, |; 
ALEXANDER GORDON, 
Rochester Nursery, Main st. 20th May, 1533. 


This absorption takes place almost exelusis’: 
by the extremities, which consist of a lax ¢ 
of cellular tissue, lying on a concentric layer ' 
woody fiber, in the middle of which is plac 
bundle of ducts. 


llare cultivated. 
jc ase. 


The stem is produced by the successive de\ 
opment of leaf buds, which elongate in oppe: 
\directions, [up and down.] 

If an annular incision be made below abran 
of an exogenous [inc reasing by additions on | 
outside of the wood,] plant, the upper lip of th 
wound heals rapidly, the lower lip does not: the 
‘part above the incision increases sensibly in di 
ameter, the part below does not. 


: | If a ligature be made round the bark, below 
Green Peas appeared in abundance at Fulton ibranch, the part above the ligature swells, the 
market, New-York, on the 21st inst. and sold rea- ell. 


below it does not sw 
dily at halfadollar apeck. A few Strawberries Therefore, the matter which causes the mere* 
were at the same time in market, from Long Isl- ‘of exogenous plants in diameter descends. 





should be placed in an apartment where the tem- 





and, and were selling at the rate of twelve shillings If a growing branch is cut through below | 
a quart. ‘leaf bud, 





that branch never increases in diame" 





\ ol. ifk—No. 21. 
ae 

tween the section and the first leaf-bud below it. 

The diameter of all exogenous stems, increases 

, proportion to the number of leaf-buds that are 


ve 


The greater the number of leaf-buds above a 
riven part, the greater the diameter of that part; 


In the spring, the newly formed wood is to be 
cd to the form of fibers descending from the 
{buds; that which is most newly formed ly- 


t newly developed buds. 
Therefore, the descending matter, by succes- 
"heir elongation upwards gives rise to new 
agation downwards increases the diameter of| 


: part of the axis, which pre-existed, and pro- 
| roots. ——Lindley’s Introd. to Botany, 1s3l. 


We recommend the fellowing extract to the 


{ 


lyr, Linustey, President of the University of} 


best education that is attainable. 


AND GARDENER’S 








—— 





loned. 
s 


ice Versa. 


on the outside, and 


additions of which exogenous plants increase 
eter, proceeds from the leaf-buds, 


with the appendages of the same; their 





proceeding from the 


























efit to your son, stmply as a farmer, mechanic, | 
merchant, manufacturer, sailor or soldier.” And 
{ would patiently endeavor to shuw him how, and | 





trate such truisms at present. But, in the second 
place, | would reply to my plain friend’s interrog- 
atory, thus: ‘ Educate your son in the best man- 


| 


and not a horse or anor. 1 ou cannot tell what! 





may discharge in his day. F’or ought you know, 
he may, it you do your duty by hii, become the 
President of the Unied States. At any rate, he | 
| las reason and understanding, which ought to be 
—o for their own sake. Should he event- 
| 

| 


| 
| 


ually live in (he most humble retirement, and sub- 
sist by the hardest manual labor, still he may en- 
joy an occasional intellectual feast of the purest | 
and most exhilarating kind.’ If all our laboring 





EDUCATION FOR FARMERS. 


eration of every Farmer and Mechanic who 


thy 


a son. 


ville, (‘enn.) delivered Oct. 7, 1829: 


sot our farmers ought, beyond all question, |\pe—whether a farmer or a lawyer—but should 
e liberally educated ; that is, they ought to have} educate him in the best manner practicable, and 


l do not 


ltellow citizens could relish books and should have 
laceess to them, what a boundless field of innocent 
| . . } 

jrecreation and profitable entertainment would not 


be always at hand and within their reach? W hat 


ja flood of cheering iight and happiness would not 


‘be shed upon the dark path, and poured into the 


his paper, and who has, or ever expects to||bitter cup, of millions of rational immortal beings ; 
Itis from the Baccalaureatz Address!) Who, at present, rank but little above the brute in 


their pursuits, habits and enjoyments ! 


i ia relerence to elementary education, a pa- 
rent ought never .o inquire what his child is to 


endeavor to inspire hun witb sentiments of virtue 


y that every tarmer ought to go to college or tol and independence, which would preserve him 


ea proficient in Greek and Latin. 
them as aclaes: and by a liberal education, Libis living by honest industry. 


i speak 


from the vulgar pride of being ashamed to earn 
Besides, learning 


nal . vs) es " 7) « canal _— in 4 . . 
stich a course of intellectual discipline as/!is itself a treasure—an esiate—of which no ad- 


litthem to sustain the 
id tn this republic. 


isns ofthe land, because they constitute an ithe world’s en 


hit ing in jority. 


they are too ignorat, 


rank which they ought 


They are by right the| 


Why do they not then, 


rule the land? Because, and only be- 


t. And thus they sink 


io comparative insignificance: and sutler them- 
ives to be used as the mere instruments of crea- iimay seem, it is notoriously the fact. Ev enin ieng- 


Tt 


le Nh. 


‘ their own masters, who care as little for their, 
cal Wellare ay it they were born to be beasts of 
Were it possible, | would visit every 


'verse fortune can ever deprive its possessor, It 
ijwill accompany, and console, and support him to 
i, and to the close of life. 

| Our farmers and jaboring classes have as much 
‘leisure for miscellaneous reading and study as the 
_professional—or even as the wealthy or fashiona- 
ible idlers who do nothing. 


land, Where this leisure is not haif so great as tie 
‘poorest of our people habitually enjoy, it has been 
idiscovered that the most ignorant and debased 





ver in ‘Tennessee, who is not already awake,!)and hard-worked manufacturing operatives have 
4 ende avor to “rouse him from his fatal lethar-| abundant tline for much intellectual cultivation. 
by every consideration which can rendez life 


il liberty desirable; and urge hin to reclaim 


abandoned rights and 


his lost dignity, by giv-| 


ito his sons that measure of instruction which 
‘ii quality them to assert and to maintain their 


‘ 
id | 


superiority in the councils of the State and of 


ie Nation, like men proudly conscious of their in- 
Jectual as well as physical power 

“The saine general remarks apply to mechan- 

sand to all the laboring classes, in proportion 

their numbers, An education, even of the high- 

‘ orcer, May be as valuable to them as to others. 

cur tree country, a farmer or mechanic, with 


“ila 


' ' ° . 
| Laients and site lice 


nce, would be more like- 


\o become a popular favorite, than either a law- 
¢ the well-bred heir of an opulent patrician 
iy. Suppose a farmer could speak as well, 


' 
i 


ure, 
* World, 


‘em, 
Ti 


te as Well, appear as well versed in history,|| 
‘uphy, statistics, jurisprudence, politics, and) 
f Inatters of general and local interest, as the 
‘yer— would he not stand a better chance ef do. 
"4 elevated tothe highest, most honorable, and 


' 


lucrative offices 2 


he grand heresy on the subject of education | 
‘us to have arisen from the usage which ob-; . 
ved at an early period in modern European so- | 
Y, and which many centuries have sanctioned | 
contirmed——naniely : that a learned or liberal | do. best hali peck young Potatoes { 
‘cation Was and is deemed important only for a, 
“eral profession, or for gentlemen of wealth and | 
Fence the church, the bar, and themed- | 
“tart have nearly monopolized the learning of | 
: Our people reason and act in accord- 
vith the same absurd and aristocratic Sys- 
Che cui bono is upon every tongue. ‘What 
it Is asked, will college learning do my son? 





| fORTICULPURAL SOCIETY. 

Premicms offered by the Domestic tlorti- 
cultural Society of the Western part of the 
State of New-York, to be adjudged at their stated 
meeting, to be held at Lyons, on the 27th of June 
jnext, for specimens of Fruits, Culinary Vegeta 
‘bles and Flowers, to be presented at the mecting, 
‘adopted and recommended by W. H. Adams, A. 
L. Beaumont, E. C. Howard, G. H. Chapin, and 
J. M. Holley, a committee appointed by the So- 





FRUITS. 








For the Lest quart of ripe Strawberiies Fl 
do. next best 50 
do, best quart of ripe Raspberiies l 
do. next best 50 
do. best quart of ripe Cherries l 
do. next best 50 | 
do. best quart of Gooseberrics l 

next best 50 
CULINARY VEGETABLES. 

For the best peck of green Peas inthe pod $1 
do, next best 50 
do. best half peck string Beans in the pod 1 
do, next best 50 
do. best dozen of young Onions 50 
do. next best 50 
do best three Cabbage heads ] 
do. next best 50 

| do, best six Lettuce plants ] 

do. next best 50 
| «do. best twenty-five Radishes BU 
do. next best 29 
| do. best dozen blood Beets, (long or short) 50 


jin what respects ; but I will not attempt to illus- || 


ner possible, because you expect him to be a i AN, || 


| zood he may achieve, or what important offices he | 


Paradoxical as this | 


ciety, Viz: | 
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tle is to be a farmer, a mechanic, a merchant.’ || For the best six Cucumbers 50) 

Now, | would answer such a question, in the first) do. best dozen Carrots 5U 

place, directly, thus: ‘A college education, or), do. next best 25 
the best; most thorough and most extensive educa- | do. best early Cauliflower l 

tion that can be acquired, will be of immense ben-|; do. next best 50 


Of Culinary Vegetables, every specimen enti- 
tled to a preniium, must be meritorious, and fit for 
the table. 


FLOWERS. 


For the most beautiful and desirable 
monthly Rose tay ou 
do. next best 25 
do, most beautiful and desirable hardy 
Rose : 50 
do. next best 25 


do. most beautiful specimen of Flowers 
not panimnadated, including not less ? 1 
than six sorts 
do. next best 75 
do. next best au 
Not more than four premiums will be awarded 
to any one person. Discretionary premiums will 
be awarded for such valuable Plants, Fruits, Flow- 
eis or Vegetables not numerated, as may be pre- 
sented and deemed worthy. 
luvery specimen offered of fruits, culinary vege- 
tables and flowers, must have been cultivated by 
the person claiming the premium, or by some 
member of his family, and no premium can_ be 
awarded except toa member of the society. Any 
person can become a member at the time of the 
stated meeting, or before, by paying the annua! 
subscription of a member, ($2,) to J. Fe_itows, 
of Geneva. 
tach successful applicant for a premium will be 
required to furnish a written and particular state- 
ment of the culture of the plant and of the soil and 
aspect, 
The members are requested to be in readiness 
for the exhivition, by half past 10 o’elock A. M. 
W.H. ADAMS, 
A. L. BEAUMONT, 
E.C. LOWARD, 
G. H.CHAPIN, 
| J. M. HOLLEY, 
May 7,1833. Committee of Arrangements. 


~ ‘Rochester Prices Current. 








Wheat, perbu. 1 00] Apples, 50al 00 
Flour, per bri. 5 00} Lard, ewt. 8 00 
Pork, ness, bri. 14 00 | Cheese do 6a8 00 

do prime do 10 00 | Butter léal8 00 
Beef per cwt. 2a3 00 | Hams do 6Ga7 U0 
Oats 38 | Pot Ash, ewt. 3 50 
Corn 56 1 Peatls, 3 75a4 00 
Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. 5 00 
Barley 50a56 | Sole Leather, 19a22 00 
Hay, perton, 9a10 00) Harness do 25 00 
Grass Seed, 1 25 | Upper p side,drs’d 2 25 
Potatoes, 25a374 | Bundle du 3 00a3 50 


ALBANY SEED STORE, 
BUEL & Cu., haying bought 
J, the Seed Establishment of W 
Thorburn, beg leave to inform, that 
the business will be continued at the 





old stand, No. 347 N Market street, near the 


Post Office, Mansion House, and City Hotel. — 
They have on hand a supply of fresh GARDEN 
| SEEDS, of the best kinds, and intend to keep at 

all times an assortment. Also, GARDENERS 
| TOOLS, as spades, shovels, rakes, lines, knives, 

trowels, saws, &c.; and many FIELD SEEDS 
as lucern, clover, and other vrasses; mangold 
wortzel, ruta bega, and the other varictics of tur 
neps; green house Plants, split peas, harley, oa 
and rice meal, bird seed, &c. A sinall assortment 
of horticultural and agricultural books. 

('rders for trees and plants, and for American 
Horticultural and Agricuitural Books received 
and forwarded, 

Cut Flowers or Boquets, furnished on short 
jnotice, Gentlemen wanting Gardeners, and Gar- 
| deners wanting places, may send their applications 

to the Store. Albany, March 8. 
| [SABLLLA, Cotamte, Winne, Black Ham- 
| & burgh, &e., &c., to be had im any quantities ; 
‘igood rooted plants, one, two and three years old, 
‘jand cuttings in large and small quantities, at the 
Rochester Nursery on Main street 
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TO THE SNOWDROP. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

Pretty firstling of the year! 

Herald of the host of flowers ! 
Hast thou left thy cavern drear, 

In the hope of summer hours? 

Back unto thy earthen bowers ! 
Back to thy warm earth be.ow, 

Till the strength of suns and showers 
Quel] the now relentless snow ! 


Art still here? Alive? and blithe? 
Though the stormy night hath fled, 
And the Frost hath passed his scythe 
O’er thy small unsheltered head ? 
Ah! some lie amidst the dead, 
(Many a giant stubborn tree— 
Many a “lant, its spirit shed,) 
That were better nursed than thee ! 


What hath suved thee? Thou wast not 
’Gainst the arrowy winter furred— 
Armed in scale—but all forgot 
When the frozen winds were stirred. 
Nature, who doth clothe the bird, 
Should have hid thee in the earth, 
Till the cuckoo’s song was heard, 
And the spring let loose her mirth. 


Nature—deep and mystic word ! 
Mighty mother, still unknown, 
Thou didst sure the Snowdrop gird 
With an armor all thine own! 
Thou, who sent’st it forth alone, 
To the cold and sullen season, 
(Like a thought at random thrown,) 
Sent it thus for some great reason! 


Lf *twere but to pierce the mind 
With a single gentle thought, 

Who shall deem thee harsh or blind ? 
Who that thou hast vainly wrought ? 
Hoard the gentle virtue caught 

From the Snowdrop——Reader wise ! 


be any style of architecture in our country. 
“hroughout the towns and villages there Is 
striking want of good taste in the construc- 
on of dwelling houses—a want of harmo- 
,, and justness of proportion, a disregard 
the received models, and an almost 
tire absence of classic ornaments. If 
sew Haven, which has been very general- 


e taken as es.ablished. Tasteful archi- 
id rural embellishments, are not necessa- 
Jy expensive. And yet they are sources 
i rational gratification, and materially 
sinister to the refinement and elevation of 
ociety. A cottage constructed in fine pro- 
ortions,neatly painted and surrounded with 





nade trees, shrubs and flowers, is some-| 


‘imes more admired, than the most costly 
ind spacious buildings. Itis Taste and not 
| Money that creates the difference. A pure 
first order of national benefits. 
are intimately connected with our Arts,and 
a good Taste reforms as well as refines.— 
Think of a state of society in which there 
is no love of beauty, or elegance, or orna- 
ment, the substance of decoration, and the 
value of Taste.—Newark Daily Adv. 


THE EAGLE AND THE STOAT. 

Brown in his Anecdotes of Quadrupeds, 
mentions the following interesting incident, 
in relation to the Stoat, a smallanimal re- 
sembling the weazel : 

“A group of haymakers, while busy at 





their work on Chappelhose meadow, at the! 


‘upper end of St. Mary’s Loch (or rather of 


the Loch of the Lowes, which is separated 
from it by a narrow neck of land,) saw an 
eagle rising above the steep mountains that 


encloses the narrow valley. The Eagle 
himself was indeed no unusuai sight; but 


there is something so imposing and majes- | 


‘tic in the flight of this noble bird, while he 








Good is good, wherever taught— 
On the ground, or in the skies ! 





RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Rural Improvement, we learn by the Conn. 
Journal, has been tormed in New Haven. 
{ts objects are declared to be the improve- 
ment of the Architecture and Scenery of the 
city——as it respects cOnvenience, economy, 
durability, and the cultivation of a refined 
taste. ‘he Association propose, by the 
aid of standing committees, to obtain and 
diffuse information in all things touching 
the laying out of public and private grounds, 
the construction ot tences,of out-houses,and 
of public and private edifices ; the appor- 
tionment and distribution of rooms ; differ- 
ent methods of warming; the best construc- 
tion of cellars, kitchens, chimneys, and fire- 
places ; the comparative cost, durability and 
suitabieness of different materials ; and a- 
mong other things, the methods of guarding 
against humidity, and of preserving unifor- 
mity of temperature. The selection and 


deposition of shade trees,the embellishment} 


of court yards, the introduction of fount- 
ains into public squares, are also among the 
objects proposed to be promoted. But im 
provement in the Architecture of private 
dwellings,we understand from the proceed- 
ings, to be one of the principal and most 
‘portant objects of the Association. 

shere cannot, with propriety, be said to 


Ak J mn . |; were observing ; he used his wings violent- 
An Association for Architectural and} 


jsoars upwards in spiral cireles, that it fas- 
‘cinates the attention of most people. But 
| . . . ° ; 

thing peculiar in the flight of the bird they 


lly, and the strokes were repeated, as if he 
had been alarmed and hurried by unusual 
agitation; and they noticed at the same time 
that he wheeled in circles that seemed con- 
stantly decreasing, while his 
proportionably rapid. 

“The now idle haymakers drew together 
inclose consultation onthe singularity of the 
case.& continued to fix their attention on the 
seemingly distressed eagle, who roge perpen- 
dicularly, unul he was nearly outof sight in 


ascent was 














ihe concave recess of the blue ether. Ina 
short time, however, they were all convin- 
ced that he was again seeking the earth, ev- 
idently not as he ascended, in spiral curves; 
his descent was like something falling, and 
with great rapidity. 
ground, they plainly perceived that he was 
tumbling like a shot bird; the convulsive 
fluttering of his wide and powerful pinions 
but slightly impeding the rapidity of his des-) 
cent, until he fell at a small distance from 
the men and boys of the party, who had nat-! 
urally run forward, highly excited by the 
strange occurrence. A large black-tailed| 
stoat ran from the body as they came near 

turned with the usual nonchalence and im. 
pudence of the tribe,stood upon its hind legs, | 








admired in these respects, be deficient/! 
\ the judgment of Taste, the position may | 


-cture,gardening,court yards,public squares | 


laste, therefore,has been regarded as of the | 
Our morals, 


As he approached the | 


May 25, 1833. 


frequently do when noidog is near)and bow, 

ded intoa willow bush. The king of the 
air was dead, and, what was more. surpris 
ing, he was covered with his own blood. 
and upon farther examination, they foun, 
his throat cut. It was clear that the stoa; 
must have been the regicide. 

















MAY. 
Darwin, in his own inimitable language, th: 
greets the blooming month of May: 
Dorn in yon blaze of orient sky, 
Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold - 
Unclose thy blue, voluptuous eye, 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 
For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 
For thee descends the sunny shower 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 
And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 
Light graces dress’d in flowery wreaths 
And tip-toe joys their hands combine ; 
| While Love the fond contagion breathes, 
And, laughing, dances round the shrine. 


| 


| 
} 
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| FPXUE Subscriber has just received a large quan 
tity of Mangold Wurtzel or FYteld Bect, an 
Ruta Baga Turnep Seed, shipped in Londoy 
on the 14th of March last, to which he would beg 
the attention of Farmers in general, as both thos: 
| roots have been proved by various farmers in the 
Genesee country, and have been found to answer 
every expectation, being decidedly the best succu 
lent food for cattle in winter. 
 £'p Pocounteract false reports which have bee: 
circulated by those interested in injuring the Ro 
_cheste Nursery, the subscriber deems it just t 
himself and to those who have patronized him 
distinctly to state, that every Tree or Shrui 
| brought to the Rochester Nursery was grown ei 
ther on the respectable establishments of Messr: 
Buel X Wilson atthe Albany Nursery, or at tha! 
of Messrs. James Boodgood & Co., at | lushing 
| Long Island, and the whole assortment of sce’ 
were received in New-York in 1°32, from Mr 
George Charlwood in London, expressly for th 
subscriber. Orders addressed to the subseri!: 
will mect with every attention and be execut 
with care anddespatch, ALEX.GORDON 
Rochester Nursery, May 15, 1833. 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDs. 
i iy iE advertisers, SMita & Hoga, in annou: 
. cing the completion of their Spring Stock: 


| 


lithe spectators were soon aware of some- Deeds, «e., take this opportunity of tendeviny 


their thanks to their numerous friends and 1! 
public, for the support they have always experi 
enced from them. They feel assured from the: 
personal superintendence, and careful attentio: 
to every minutia of their business, extensive ani 
varied as it is, that they offer an assortment em 
bracing in their line every thing of a sound an 
productive quality. Amongst which will be founc 
the following articles: Winter & Spring Tares 
Perennial Ray Grass, Meadow Fesure, Foxta! 
and Sweet Vernal Grasses, Sainfoin, Lucerne, 
Trefoil, White and Red Clover, and other Seed- 
both for Farming and Gardening. 
8. & H. would remark that their stock of See: 
i has been selected by their Agents in Scotland an’ 
England, with their usual care, and they fee] « 
confidence in inviting their friends to a trial. 
P.S —AN orders will have their best and ear 
liest attention if directed to SMITH & HOGG 
_ April, 1833. 388 Broadway, N. Y. 
200,000 White Mulberry Trees 
HE Subscriber has on hand and for sale, 200 
000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, © 
two and three year's growth, which have heel 
transplanted, are in a healthy and thrifty condi- 
tion,and which he offers for sale at $1,50 tol$2,00 
per hundred, delivered at the nursery. Also, @ 
few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese White 
Mulberry. ASA BUTLER. 
P. S. All orders, Post paid will be punctual: 
ly attended to. 
Suffield,Conn., April 1st, 1833, ap20 f3m_ 
LINDLEYS GUIDE . 
O the Orchard and Fruit Garden,—p?* 








crossed its fore paws over its nose, and sur- 
veyed its enemy a moment or two (as they! 


$1,50—for sale by HOYT, PORTER & 
Co., Rochester. 





